Heirs of the Symbolists
Song, let them take it,
For there's more enterprise
In walking naked.
His early work, however, drew as heavily upon Irish myth
and folk-tale as upon the verse and the theory of the French
symbolists. It is peopled with supernatural figures out of Celtic
legend and with images of fantastic creatures, like the boar
without bristles signifying winter and death, and the hound
with one red ear who pursues the deer with no horns, signify-
ing sexual desire. His verse took flame from the intellectual
fire of Shelley's Prometheus Unbound, but Yeats was too wise
to lapse, as Shelley sometimes did, into flat allegory. His study
of the symbolical books of Blake and of the philosophy of the
Hindu mystics came to nourish in other ways his faith in the
miracle-working image, the living, invigorating symbol which
the poet takes from his people and from the genius of his
native place.
When he became involved in Ireland's political struggle he
abandoned the colour and elaboration of his early lyrics for a
looser, unrhetorical rhythm and a more direct, natural phrase-
ology. But if he gave up the richness of his first manner, he
continued to find in Irish mythology, in the dream of a free
Ireland, united culturally as well as economically, in the im-
agery suggested by his native landscape, no less than in dream
and vision, a stin,tless source for his art.
His youthful adventures in spiritualism had paved the way
for an involved theory concerning the cycle of existence, the
recurrence of certain phases of life, certain types of personality,
the conflict between the incarnate self and the soul striving to
realize an image of that self's antithesis. Many of his later
poems express a philosophy which developed out of the doc-
trine of the Oriental sages, coloured by curious personal ex-
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